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For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


A Botanical Excursion to Hammonton, N. J. 


(Concluded from page 402.) 

On the muddy border of the pool, the close 
observer may find sundry obscure plants 
which have attracted much attention because 
of their peculiar habits rather than from their 
intrinsic beauty. ~The first that our scrutiny 
detected were the Sun-dews, Drosera rotundi- 
folia, D. longifolia and D. filiformis, and sin- 
gular indeed they are, covered with reddish 
glandular hairs, and in the latter having its 
extremity rolled up in a circinate manner 
like the fronds of some ferns. These hair- 
like projections from the leaf of the sun-dew 
are more complex than hairs on the ordinary 
leaves of plants and are known as “ tentacles,” 
from their mode of action. Should a small 
inseet alight upon one of them to feed upon 
the juice exuding from its summit, he will 
adhere thereto, and the tentacle will incline 
itself towards the leaf; others will join in and 
bend over as if they sought a share in the 
ee prey it is they are intent upon. 

he sticky fluid increases its flow, envelopes 
the insect and kills it by stopping the breath- 
ing pores along the sides of its body. The 

also curves inward at the edge, forming 
a basin, and the fly held down by the tenta- 
cles is immersed in the glutinous fluid, and 
after several hours have elapsed, or it may be 
days, the tentacles will relax and gradually 
return to their former position, the leaf’ be- 
come again flat, the secretion less copious, 
and the dry and hard parts of the insect will 
alone be found ; the softer having been ab- 
sorbed, have disappeared. That the Drosere 
are actually nourished by the inseets thus 
entrapped and retained, has been proved by 
the more rapid growth of those thus fed than 
that of others in similar conditions but de- 
prived of access to animal food. Vegetable 
substances that contain no nitrogenous mat- 
ter, are rejected by these plants. Experi- 


To the Droseracee belongs that very re-jacquired the same power. And “gince all 
markable plant, the Venus fly trap, the Dionea|plants have the power of dissolving albumin- 
muscipula of North Carolina, long known tojous or proteid substances such as protoplasm, 
be an insect entrapper and destroyer. Thejchlorophyl, gluten, &c., and carrying them 
leaves of this plant resemble a spring-trap, or|from one part to another part of their tissues,” 
have been compared to two upper humanjand “this transfer must be effected by a sol- 
eyelids joined along their bases, presenting| vent, probably consisting ofa ferment together 
the border fringed with bristling hairs. Each|with an acid,” it ceases to be so wonderful 
leaf is somewhat concave on the upper side,|that some plants should feed upon the albu- 
where are placed three delicate hair-like or-|minous substance of insects which they have 
gans in such an order that aninsect can hardly |caught. If this solvent matter should exude 
traverse it without interfering with one of|from glands together with the viscid secre- 
them. When touched the two sides of the|tion, an absorption of the juices of the insect 
leaf suddenly collapse and enclose the prey|would take place, inasmuch as exosmose is 
with a force surpassing the insect’s power to|accompanied by endosmose, and. an inter- 


escape. The fringes or hairs on the opposite 
sides of the leaf interlace like the fingers of 
two hands clasped together, and the prisoner 
is left to become enveloped in a fluid of a 
mucilaginous consistence which acts the part 
of a solvent, until it is more or less dissolved 
and consumed therein while the juices are 
absorbed by the semi-carnivorous plant. 
Another plant more diminutive than the 
Drosera rewarded our scrutiny over the mud 
at our feet. A delicate yellow semi-papilio- 
naceous flower, at the extremity of a short 
slender stem, revealed as its leaves a succes- 
sion of vesicles or little bladders. These have 
been shown by a lady observer to be traps in 
which minute insects are caught to serve as 
nourishment to the plant. These leaves and 
their peculiar traps are submerged, and aqua- 
tic insects and microscopic animalcule are 
mostly caught therein. This plant is the 
Utricularia clandestina. Another observer has 
found in the bladders of the Utricularia vul- 
garis, the greater bladder-wort of England, 
taken without selection, ninety-three animals, 
either entire or in recognizablé fragments, 
and representing at least twenty-eight species. 
These were mostly entomostraceans, a divi- 


change of the juices of the plant and its prey 
would take place, and this would be equiva- 
lent to digestion of the juices of the insect 
caught. “Any ordinary plant having viscid 
glands and favorably situated might thus,” 
says Darwin, “be converted into a plant 
capable of true digestion.” It is thus no mys- 
tery that several genera of plants have inde- 
pendently acquired the same power.” 

This peculiar carnivorous proclivity does 
not therefore ally the plants guilty of it more 
nearly to animals, as some have supposed it 
todo. “It is a to be doubted, how- 
ever, that the primordial types of vegetation 
were all free swimmers, and that the habit of 
building cellulose and starch is responsible 
for the early assumed stationary condition. 
The protoplasm is still in motion in the limit- 
ed compass of their walls of cellulose.” “The 
flower of the phanerogam is not wholly phane- 
rogamic ; it has had its beginnings away down 
among the simple scums, and is but the last 
link in a chain extending throughout almost 
the whole plant world.”* “In the physio- 
logical role of the antherozoids and zodspores 
of the cryptogams which seem borrowed from 
animals, we cannot but recognize the mys- 


sion of crustaceans (crab-like animals), all of|terious link between the animal and vegetable 


very small size, except the king-crab (Limu- 
lus). Many species of entomostraceans are 
exceedingly minute, and exist in vast num- 
bers in water, salt or fresh, and particularly 
in stagnant water, and afford to many kinds 
of fishes their principal food. This bladder- 
wort often fills acres of ponds where it com- 
petes with the fish and must destroy pro- 
digious numbers of entomostraceans. 

The peculiar habits of the fly-catching 
plants Dionewa and Drosera, have been known 
for a century, but their systematic study has 
not been successfully conducted until quite 
recently. Our increased acquaintance with 


ments prove that the fluid secreted by the|/the chemical transformations going on in 
sun-dews is analogous to the gastric juice of|plants, and our enlarged views of the origin 
animals, which contains pepsin and an acid|of species, have led to clearer insight into the 


allied to the acetic and butyric. 


Drosera|phenomena attending the life and nutrition 


Htiformis is an insect catcher that seeks large|of these peculiar plants, and their allied and 


Wi 


to certain death. 


game, and great flies and even butterflies/non-allied genera. 


in no way closely related, have indepen 


“The six genera of Dro- 
an expanse of wing of two inches, have| seracee have probably inherited the power 
found in its snares—its bright flowers)/catching and feeding upon insects, from 
and glittering dewy exudation having lured|common ancestor.” Se 


of' bable that e é y, at least, 
a,|Supplanted by new suggestions and ideas ; and the facts 


veral genera of Fs 


kingdoms, which are drawn closest together 
in plants and animals of the simplest organi- 
zation. The animal and vegetable kingdoms 
may be compared to two trees, the tops of 





* [The theory here referred to is that which su 
poses that all the varied forms of v ble life in 
existence on the earth are descended from one or at 
least a few primeval forms, which, in the lapse of a 
long series of. ages, and through the influence of thou- 
sands of modifying causes, such as variations of tem 
ture, situation, &c., have developed into the aia 
infinite variety which we see around us. There is 
nothing in this theory inconsistent with the innate 
feeling which refers everything to the creative power 
of a Supreme Being; for the original creation of life 
must have come from Him, and the wonderful results 
which have been produced are but the. expression of 
his will as manifested through the natural laws which 
He gave and sustains. Yet it isafter all, a theory only, 
on which people may honestly differ; and it should 
held loosely by its advocates. It makes large demands 
on our ability to believe; and it is by no means impro- 

fifty years hence it will be i at 


which it has been invented to explain will be dif- 
ferently grouped and built up into very different edi- 
] 


ently | fices—Ep. 
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which are far apart while their roots are in- 
terlaced.” This tbe acute and philosophical 
mind of Linneus foresaw a century since 
when he wrote: ‘Natura sociat plantas et 
animalia; hoc faciundo non connectit per- 
fectissimas plantas cum animalibus maxime 
imperfectis, sed imperfecta animalia et imper- 
fectas plantas consociat. Nature regna con- 
junguntur in minimis.’ ‘Nature has united 
plants and animals; in doing this she has not 
connected the most perfect plants with the 
most imperfect animals, but bas associated 
the imperfect animals with the imperfect 
plants. The kingdoms of nature are closely 
united in their most minute representatives.’” 
Most of our accurate knowledge respecting 
the carnivorous plants is the result of an ex- 
tensive series of extraordinary experiments 
made by the distinguished Charles Darwin, 
whose remains were lately laid in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, by the side of Sir Isaac Newton. 
These researches have been embodied in 
his work entitled “Insectivorous Plants,” in 
which his patient and painstaking methods 
of investigation appear to the best possible 
advantage. “It is impossible,” says a re- 
viewer, “to read it without enthusiastic ad- 
miration for the ingenuity which he displays 
in devising tests to determine the character 
of the plants, the peculiarities of which he is 
studying, while the conclusions he arrives at, 
he presents in language so lucid, that he who 
reads simply for information is sure to be at- 
tracted and charmed quite as much as the 
professional student.” J.S. L. 


For “‘ The Friend.”’ 
A few Sentiments. 


To aid in spreading a knowledge of those 
eternal principles which tend to elevate man 
to the position designed by the all-wise Cre- 
ator that he should occupy, isan employment 
worthy of engaging the attention of intelli- 
gent beings who are capable of understanding 
what the Lord requires at their hands. 

Aside from the religion of Christ, there is 
nothing to give us any certain hope reaching 
into the period beyond the end of life’s jour- 
ney. Man islike a mariner with an unworthy 
sea-boat, tossed on ocean waves, who finds 
himself in great peril. He longs to get into 
a port of safety. In this condition, the ques- 
tion “ What shall I do to be saved?” presses 
with great force. When without spiritual 
discernment, the human mind is prone to con- 
fine its observations to things that are seen 
and are temporal, rather than to things that 
are not seen and are eternal. But through 
immortal Goodness, an understanding is com- 


municated that man is designed tolive, though! 


the wages of sin is death. The poor sinner, 
who, by the goodness of God is led to repent- 
ance, feels the need of a better way than that 
which an unsanctified choice leads into. The 
great love of the Father, which is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting to them that fear Him, 
is made manifest when to the anguished 
penitent it is said, “ Live.” God in great 
mercy gives to the penitent a sense of misery 
and of want. By it they are taught to apply 
to Him for cure. He sees the wanderer while 
yet a great way off, and meets him with the 
kiss of approval. Straightforward steps in 
the direction of the father’s house were taken 
by the prodigal when the energies of his mind 
were aroused to do right, from choice of right 
—the sacred promise being thus fulfilled, “The 


-THE FRIEND. 


the land.” Without delay, the prodigal feast- 
ed in the consciousness of a welcome to the 
father’s house—the tattered garments were 
removed and a new robe substituted, while 
in the courts above, angels echoed songs of 
eternal praise. P. R. Grrrorp. 


: For “ The Friend.”* 
Fellowship. 


“Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit.”—1st Corin. xii. 4. 


Every where in the Scriptures the idea of 


se. 
heart, feeds, with its proper nutriment, egeh 
member of the body, and each member gy 
only take up and appropriate that which guity — 
its particular need, so that we have, in 
entire body, bone and sinew and muscle, eyg 
and ear, hand and foot, each fed from the ons 
source of life, while there is perfect fello 
in this source of life which is the ground @ 
unity, each member performing its funetj 
from the one source of life, and in obediengg 
to the one will. And is a member wounded? 
Immediately is carried to it, by the b 


unity, coupled with diversity, is set forth, the |just that which is necessary to begin the work 


unity being the ground of fellowship. In the 
figure of the vine and the branches alluded to 
in the former article (p. 378) this is clearly 
taught by our Lord and Saviour, as He speaks 
of the one vine into which may be engrafted 
not only many branches, but branches of 
various kinds. As in the natural, of course, 
the branches belong to the same family or 
species, yet admit of all the variety that 
species affords. Some of us may have seen 
upon a natural tree, many engrafted branches 
growing vigorously, and each bearing its own 
particular fruit, while harmony and beauty 
were the result; no wrangling, no jarring as 
the fruit-bearing process went on, but each 
doing its work in obedience to the life flowing 
in from the parent trunk into which they had 
been engrafted. I have in mind one particu- 
lar tree on which I once looked, whereon was 
a great varie.y of fruit, and I remember the 
admiration with which all beheld it; and) 
never, since then, have I read or thought of| 
this lesson of the vine and the branches, but 
there has come distinctly before me the re- 
membrance of the vivid illustration I there 
had of its fitness to teach us the thought of| 
unity as to our source of spiritual life, and at 
the same time the broadest charity toward} 
the diversity which must necessarily arise out | 
of the differences in the very constitution of| 
the individuals fashioned by the great Crea-| 
tive Hand, which forms not even two leaves 
or two blades of grass alike, and yet the gen- 
eral form of each is always preserved. 

The engrafting must be complete—not par- 
tial. A branch that is only partially engrafted 
into a vine or tree cannot have a vigorous) 
supply of life, but only a partial one, so that, 
while it may seem to hang on for a while, 
bearing sickly looking leaves and fruit, yet it 
must finally wither, and may, in the end, drop 
off altogether. Alas! that so many “have 
only a name to live.’ Shall we not afresh 
ask, “Search me as with a lighted candle ?” 

There are many practical lessons we may 
learn for the bettering of our every-day life, 
from this beautiful figure of the vine and the 
branches ; lessons of unity, fellowship, charity, 
faithfulness, constancy. Not the least of the 
lessons is contained in the words, “ Now are 
ye clean through the word which I have 
spoken unto you.” And only can we be kept 
clean in thought and act by this inflowing 
life of God which is his cleansing word spoken 
in our own souls. 

The same idea of fellowship is brought out 
in the chapter from which is quoted the text 
at the head of this article. In this chapter 
the body with its different members forms 
the figure by which is taught the unity of the 
one Spirit, coupled with the diversity of dif- 
ferent gifts. And what more fitting illustra- 
tion could be used? In the natural body 
there is not a different kind of blood sent out 


willing and the obedient shall eat the good of!to each member, but one blood, from the one 


of healing. So of the one body composed of 
many members whose head is Christ, ang 
whose source of life is Infinite Love, whieh 
sends out to all the members of his spiritual 
body just that supply of life which is suited 
to their particular need, and which will enable 
them to perform their own service, dey: 
them into healthy activity, and, in case 
wound or hurt, immediately begin the work 
of healing, thus “binding up the brokey 
hearted” and giving “ the oil of joy for moar 
ing, and the garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness.” 

And in the natural body what fellowship, 
what harmony between the different mem 
bers! Does one suffer, all suffer with it. Ip 
one member hurt, immediately is the hand 
outstretched to help it. Not a single member 
of the natural body works just for self, 
each, in working for all the others is i 
developed and fed and strengthened. What 
a lesson for the body whose bead is Christ! 
“ None liveth to himself,” we read; and we 
also read the injunction, often too little heed. 
ed, “ In honor preferring one another.” And 
in the natural body, each member occupi 
its own place. The foot does not try to bea 
hand, and the eye does not try to be an ear, 
neither does one member say to another that 
it ought to be other than it is. Each is inite 
place as the Creator formed it, and thereit 
does its work. “If the whole body were am 
eye, where were the hearing? If the whole 
were hearing, where were the smelling?” 8 
we see the body could not be complete with 
out the gift of each particular member, henge 
the need of prophets, of teachers, of apostles, 
of helps and gifts, that the entire body may 
be complete by that which every joint 8 
plieth, “ Till we all come in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of tht 
stature of the fulness of Christ.” Nor, ame 
the members must there be any striving for 
mastery or superiority, for in the spiritual 
as in the natural, it is true that “those mem 
bers which we think to be less honorat 
have “bestowed upon them more abundait 
honor.” The lungs are not nearly so beautili 
in our idea as the eye, but much more necet 
sary to life. So in the spiritual body, thom 
simple childlike ones who are really brea 7 
ing the life of God, are much more necessaf 
to the life of the body than others, perhapt 
who have more ability to see the truth. Y@ 
the body would not be complete with 
either. Now, in conclusion, it is not neary 
so necessary, perhaps, to look about and #@ 
where these figures given us in the Scripture 
represent the body of Christ as it exists ol 
wardly to-day, as it is for us each to 100 
upon ourselves individually as branches of@ 
one vine or members of the one body, ands 
whether we are engrafted in and bearing fi 
or, as members of the one body, in our ow 
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Jace, exercising our own gift, doing the work|good among them, but their work seems to 
get apart to us, and doing it, not from self, or|/have borne but little fruit of late, and the 
jn a spirit of vain-glory, but from strength} condition of the people is far from satisfactory. 


afforded us by the inflowing life of God. 
js it so necessary for us to pronounce in re- 

to our state, as it is that we should 
geek diligently to know his will concerning 
us,and knowing it, to obey. When all the 
members of the one body are thus engaged, 
and when they all have that unity and fellow- 
ship which come from the one source of life, 
while at the same time each harmoniously 
bears the fruit according to the diversity of 
bis gift, then, and not till then, will “Zion 
become a praise in the earth.” “Behold how 

and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity!” “Awake, awake! 
puton thy strength, O Zion ; put on thy beau- 
tiful garments, O Jerusalem, the holy city!” 

A. L. WasHsurn, 
Philada., 7th mo. 15th, 1882. 





For “‘ The Friend.” 


Wanderings South and East. 


(Continued from page 406.) 

The inhabitants of Tasmania are described 
as “a curiously satisfied and contented peo- 
ple. ‘We are a small community,’ they say, 
‘and have no future; we do not wish for an- 
nexation, we are content to remain as we 
are.’ This is not satisfactory from our modern 
go-ahead point of view, but I think it very 
enviable. They are happy enough, they live 
toa great age, and although sleepy and dull, 
prosper fairly well. They can make no mark 
in the world, they do not aspire to that ; but 
are quite content to supply their neighbors 
with fruit, and to hold the position of jam- 
makers for the Southern Hemisphere.” 

From Melbourne, he made an excursion to 
Black’s Spur in the Plenty range, to visit 
the highest trees in the world. He says: 
“The bush scenery in these ranges is the only 
beautiful forest scenery I saw in Australia. 


or| They have seen too much of the white man 


to have any great beliefin bis religion. ‘You 
point to heaven,’ they say, ‘and whilst our 
eyes are looking there, you take away the 
land from under our feet.’ 

“A half-caste raco is springing up in con- 
siderable numbers, which, indeed is said to 
be physically finer than either the European 
or Maori, from which it has sprung. Ere 
long, however, this strain of native blood in 
the New Zealand colonists will be the only 
remaining trace of the once famous Maori 
race,” 

“ Norfolk Island was discovered by Captain 
Cook in 1774. It is six hundred miles from 
Auckland in New Zealand, and about nine 
hundred and fifty miles from Sydney, N.N. W. 
It appears to have been formed by the erup- 
tion of volcanic matter from the bed of the 
sea, and is estimated to contain about ten 
thousand acres. Until 1788 the island had 
remained uninhabited, but in that year a 
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of the more well-to-do inhabitants. On seve- 
ral occasions we wandered through the laby- 
rinths of prisons and barracks and were told 
stories of those dark melancholy days of old. 
They were the most desperate of criminals 
that were sent here, and I am afraid the 
history of their lives would form no ornament 
to our country’s annals. We saw the old 
allows where so many hundreds have been 
ed out to their doom, and where fifteen and 
eighteen have been hanged in a morning. 
We saw the chapel, too, now in ruins, where 
the prisoners all assembled for prayer and 
service. There is a raised dais at one end 
upon which a company of soldiers was drawn 
up with loaded arms. As we stood in the 
ruined chapel our thoughts could not but 
wander back to one fatal day, when some 
sign of rebellion being shown, during God’s 
service, the word ‘Fire’ was given and twenty 
or thirty were killed or wounded.” 

“The same sad memories are awakened 
down by the water’s edge a mile or so from 
the little town where is a walled-in plot of 
land. I have never seen so sad a sight, L 


small number of convicts, with a party of|think, as this God's acre neglected and for- 


marines, was sent from Australia. The con- 
vict establishment was finally withdrawn in 
1855, and in the following year the inhabitants 


gotten. Its old stone monuments sloping 
this way and that, and the rank grass grow- 
ing above the graves. Here a captain’s little 


of Pitcairn’s Island (a mere dot in the Pacific, |son, and here a colonel’s wife ; here a mother’s 
only four and a half miles in circumference), |new-born child, all lying beneath the green 
descendants of the Bounty mutineers, who grass in this far-off Pacific island. Here, too, 
had outgrown their diminutive home, were, many private soldiers and many officers who 
at their own request, removed to Norfolk Is-|had escaped a hundred dangers, only to be 
land. The Melanesian Mission under Bishop |laid low at last by a felon’s hand. Brief 
Patteson, established its head-quarters on the |records are on most graves of the nature of 
island in the year 1866.” the tenant’s death,’ ‘ barbarously murdered 

“ Pitcairn’s Island is rarely visited by any |whilst in the execution of his duty’ occurs 
ships, but Norfolk Island is more accessible, | many times, but most frequently of all items, 
for the steamer tbat runs from Sydney to the |‘drowned while endeavoring tocross the bar.’” 


Fijis passes within a few miles of it, and upon 


“Tt is a queer, simple little community that 


a certain a and under certain condi-'owns this lovely island; the venerable Mr. 


tions, wil 
passenger. 


call in to land an adventurous |Nobbs, whose history has been too often told 


to need repeating here, is at its head. The 


The tree ferns were gigantic, and all vegeta-|_ “Hearing, whilst I was staying at Sydney |men are strong, hardy-looking fellows, but in 
ble life seemed to thrive superlatively well.|during the summer of 1879-80, that this was ‘the women one sees a little of the old Tahitian 
There are not merely a few defached groves|the case, and being very anxious to escape, if blood; they fade very soon and are 7 of 
of big trees as in California, but there are| only for a short time, from the hot winds and two kinds, children and old women. he 
thousands of those giants, the whole bill-sides'dried-up desolation of an Australian summer, patois of these islanders is somew hat curious ; 
being covered with them. The greatest tree I started with a friend in the Fiji steamer, it is that of a race of sailors with the slightest 
at present discovered was at Mount Baw) having made arrangements to Be put down touch of foreign accent. 
Baw, and was measured by the government on Norfolk Island on the outward voyage,| “Life is surely easy enough for these good 
surveyor and found to be four hundred andjand picked up again on the way back.” | people; all kinds of fruits and vegetables grow 
seventy-one feet high. It was an Eucalyptus; “Upon Norfolk Island there are two com- |with the maximum results for the minimum 
amygdalina ; the highest tree, a Sequoia gi-| munities. Firstly, that amongst which we amount of labor, and there are pigs, cows, 
gantea, in California, is only about three hun-| landed, secondly that of the Melanesian Mis- sheep, fowls, and horses upon the island in 
dred and twenty-five feet.” sion. The ‘ Norfolkers,’ as the proprietors of abundance. 
_ In New Zealand our author found much to! the island are called, were brought from Pit-| “Whaling is almost their sole source of 
interest, both in the scenery and the people. | cairn’s Island at the Imperial Government’s |revenue, however, for they are incorrigibly 
na museum at Christ church were collected expense, and were landed at their new home |lazy, and seem to care nothing whatever for 
many skeletons and remains of those gigantic in 1856. They drew lots amongst themselves|more than meat and raiment. The young 
birds, which existed till very recent times, for the chief buildings and most valuable|men are grand boatmen, being brought up to 


= are believed to be now extinct. The pieces of land, and straightway settled — 
eleton of one of these, called by the natives as proprietors of the island, and all the ol 
- Moa, is over twelve feet high, and its len lcouiviet buildings thereon. Each "er ee 
nes are larger than those of the African couple received fifty acres at first, but of late 
elephant. wie distressing to observe shntlvenre the caving settlement has been re- 
the natives were fast dying out from the use| duced to twenty-five acres. 
of gin and tobacco and adopting European| “The majority live in the old convict ‘town,’ 
customs. When Captain Cook discovered 'as it is called, on the south side of the island. 
New Zealand, there were probably as many | There are vast buildings here which served 
people as in the Sandwich Islands, whence) as prisons and barracks, and more desolate 
natives originally came. There are now/| piles of mansonry one could hardly conceive. 
« erage of that op aoe on mw a ones > was found ee oy 
ey fellin numbers from 55, © to maintain, so these are in ruins an 
95, or about twenty per cent. inseventeen hundreds of years old. The officers’ houses, 


face all manner of danger from their earliest 
years. Perhaps the most interesting feature 
about these people is their attachment to the 
island ; many of them would not leave it even 
for a few weeks; their whole ideas seem 
bounded by the narrow margin of their island 
shores, and they are most singularly free from 
all curiosity with respect to the outer world. 
So much then for the rightful owners (by 
special Crown grant) of the island. 

“ Another community exists on the island, 
as I have already said; this is the college of 
the Melanesian Mission, whose head-quarters 
are now permanently fixed here. A thousand 


years. W. Coote states that “in the early also of fine hewn stone, and the smaller build-|acres were given over to the Mission upon 
days, the missionaries doubtless did much ings are still kept up and serve as the homes'payment to the islanders of two pounds an 
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acre.” The £2000 thus obtained is invested |locality unfrequented by foreigners, 1 once 
in Sydney for the support of a doctor upon/saw a rustic making a tub. The process was 
the island, and for other expenses. identical with that witnessed many times in 
(To be continued.) _ mountain districts of Eastern Tennessee. 
5 gle a ee e only difference was that the Tennessean 
Primitive Methods in the Old and New Worlds.) usea his native cedar and white-oak, whereas 
From a Report to the Department of State, | the Chinaman made everything—staves, head- 
by Consul Scruggs, of Canton, China. piece, hoops and all—of his native bamboo. 
The points of identity between the artistic} It was near the same place that I saw some 


What could I gather from learning more 
Than was written so long ago? 

I heard the billows of science roar 

On the rocks of truth from the mystic shore, ‘k 
And, humbly bowing low, bs 

I answered alike the man and child: 4 
“God makes the grasses grow.” ee 

LINES an 


forms of people living in countries widely|Chinese peasants making rope by a process|WRITTEN BY ELIZABETH PEIRSON ON THE DEATH 


separated, are sometimes very striking. Thejand with appliances familiar to every one 
mummies of Peru and of Egypt are familiar}who has visited the mountain districts of 
examples. So of the sepulchral mounds of the] Virginia and Tennessee. 

Ohio and Tennessee valleys, and those in} The mode of thrashing and winnowing 
many parts of China. So, too, of the frag-|grain in the agricultural districts of China is 
ments of pottery exhumed from the ruins of| precisely that still in use in some of the re- 
an extinct civilization in Central America and|mote mountain counties of Western North 
those found in some parts of Central and|Carolina. The flail is nearly identical. The 
Southern Asia. process of separating the grain from the chaff 

My personal observations in China lead me|is precisely the same. There is the same cir- 
to suspect that such identities are more num-|cular sieve suspended from the tops of three 
erous than is generally supposed. Take the| wooden sticks, securely braced against each 
common hand-loom forexample. It has been|other so as to form a kind of tripod. The 
in common use in China from time immemo-|sieve is oscillated by two small boys, by means 
rial. And yet, as respects mechanital forms|of ropes fastened to the opposite sides. The 
and appliances, it is identical with that used|wind blasts are made by swinging a sheet of 
in Eastern Tennessee and Western North/cloth ina semicircle, twostalwart men holding 
Carolina. All the silk fabrics, including the|opposite upper corners and sides.—ZJron and 
finest satins of Chinese manufacture, are} Steel Bulletin. 
woven on these primitive looms. 

It is generally known to educated men that 
the notarial instrument still in use in our 
common schools is nearly identical with the 
abacus of the old Romans. How do we ac- 
count for the fact that this arithmetical con- 
trivance has been in common use in China for 
at least twenty-two centuries ? We can bard- 
ly assume that it had a common origin with 
the two peoples, because they had no know- 
ledge of each other’s existence before the time 
of Justinian. Moreover those adventurous 
monks, who stole the silk cocoons and con- 
veyed them to the Roman Emperor in bam- 
boo walking sticks, were surprised beyond 
measure to see this instrument in common 
use among a people then unknown to the 
world. Now, if we substitute a series of 
knotted threads for the delicate wires and 
polished wooden or ivory bulbs of the abacus, 
we have a near approximation to the arith- 
metical contrivance of the ancient Peruvians. 
The principle is exactly the same. 

Every one who has travelled in South 
America is acquainted with the Quienchu 
method of spinning cotton and hemp. It may 
be witnessed almost anywhere in the Andes. 
A small tapering spindle with a large rim or 
stay, which is likewise the balance wheel, is 
the only machinery used. The motive power 
is the thumb and finger of the right hand. 
The Indian woman of the plateaus will thus 
spin and reel her household fabrics as she 
tripsalong barefoot and merrily to some neigh- 
boring market-town. I was quite astonished 
when I witnessed precisely the same thing in 
one of the interior districts of China. 

It is generally admitted, I believe, that the 
manufacture and uses of paper, as also the 
printer’s art, were invented by our ancestors 
of Northern Europe several centuries after 
it had been in common use in China. 

Our European ancestors got the mariner’s 
compass from the Arabs, who claim its inven- 
tion. But the magnetic needle, or something 
corresponding to it, had been in use among 
the Chinese, centuries before the Arab and 
Celestial were aware of each other’s existence. 

In the upper valley of the Yangtze, in a 
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WHAT MAKES THE GRASSES GROW? 
BY W. W. FINK. 


I closed my book, for Nature’s book 
Was opening that day, 

And with a weary brain, I took 

My hat, and wandered to the brook 
That in the meadow lay ; 

And there, beside the tiny tide, 
I found a child at play. 


Prone on the sward, its little toes 
Wrought dimples in the sand. 

Its cheeks were fairer than the rose. 

I heard it murmur, “ Mamma knows, 
But I not understand ;” 

While all unharmed a dainty blade 
Of grass was in its hand. 


“What wouldst thou know, my little one ?” 
Said I, with bearing wise; 

For I, who thought to weigh the sun, 

And trace the course where planets run, 
And grasp their mysteries, 

Unto a baby’s questionings 
Could surely make replies. 


“What wouldst thou know?” again I said, 
And, gently bowing low, 

I stroked its half-uplifted head. 

With chubby hand it grasped the blade. 
And answered: “’Oo will know ; 
* * * * * 
What makes the grasses grow ?” 


“ Last fall,” I said, “a grass-seed fell 
To earth, and went to sleep. 

All winter it slept in its cosy cell 

Till Spring came tapping upon its shell; 
Then it stirred, and tried to peep, 

With its little green eye right up to the sky, 
And then it gave a leap; 


“For the sun was warm and the earth was fair; 
It felt the breezes blow. 

It turned its cheek to the soft, sweet air, 

And a current of life, so rich and rare, 
Came up from its roots below, 

It grew and kept growing, and that, my child. 

s the reason the grasses grow.” ' 

- * * * * * 

“What makes ’em start and get bigger and bigger! 
What is it that makes ’em grow?” 


How could I answer in words so plain 
That a baby could understand ? 
Ah! how aaa I answer my heart! ’T were vain 
To talk of the union of sun and rain 
In the rich and fruitful land ; 
For over them all was the mystery 
Of will and a guiding hand, 


MARY EVANS,” 25TH OF 6TH Mo. 1859, 


Fled from a world of sin and sorrow, 
Far beyond the darksome tomb, 

Where one bright eternal morrow, 
Smiles with everlasting bloom. 

There thy conflicts all are ended, 
There thy spirit soars on high, 

With the ransomed thou art blended, 
Far above yon azure sky. 


For, clean-handed and pure-hearted, 
There a dwelling place thou’st found; 
Where true friends no more are parted; 
Where new songs celestial sound. 
For the Holy Jesus knew thee, 
Saw thy love, and marked thy tears, 
With the cords of mercy drew dee 
Hush’d thy sorrows, stay’d thy fears. 


But that constant loving heart, 
No more our griefs can share, 
Nor longer soothingly impart 
A balm for other’s care. 
Yet still methinks I see thee now 
Arrayed in vesture white, 
A glorious wreath around thy brow, 
With priceless jewels bright. 


Methinks I hear in numbers sweet, 
Thy own melodious voice 

Soft whispering thus: “Oh come and meet, 
And with the saints rejoice. 

For in his presence there is light 
And life forever more: 

Around his throne there is no night, 
And angels form the choir. 

Then come away! the Bride says come, 
The Holy Spirit pleads ; 

The ‘bright and Morning Star’ says come, 
And follow where He Teads.” ee 


* Daughter of Jonathan Evans. 


Instinct vs. Reason. if 


It is instinct which teaches an animal @ 
perform certain actions Oe cae of al 
instruction or experience. It teaches a 
to make its nest, sit on its eggs till they 
hatched, and procure suitable food for il 
young. Ducks, though hatched under a hea, 
instinctively make their way to the water; 
while chickens hatched under a duck, instine 
tively avoid it. Even in man, the most high 
endowed with reason of all the animal ore 
tion, many of the movements, especially thom 
connected with respiration and the circulatiol 
of the blood, are instinctive, and are perform 
ed without calling into exercise the mental 
faculties. e 

Reason implies an exercise of the will, ait 
is an after-growth of the mind. It may® 
briefly defined as drawing a conclusion fem 

remises. A measure of it is possessed by 

ower orders of animals—and often modifié? 
and regulates the natural instinct. For @& 
ample, if a hungry dog or a cat be in a 
where food is left unguarded, their insti 
urge them to satisfy their hunger : if prop 
trained, however, their reason restrains 
instinct, and, no matter how hungry 
may be, they will not touch the food unt 
is given them. In illustration of this J 
Wood, in his work entitled, “ Man and Be 
relates the following incident, as comm 
cated to him by a correspondent. 


7 





«A cat of ours once showed great self-de- 
pial. She was a terrible eater of small birds, 
chickens, &c., and therefore, when on one oc- 
casion she was found to have passed the night 
jn our aviary of doves, great was the alarm. 
However, on inspection, not one dove was 
missing ; and though she was asleep in an in- 
per cage, close to a nest of young doves, she 
had not touched a feather. What made her 
gonduct the more remarkable was the fact 
that on being released she ate ravenously.” | 

The anecdotes which follow are from the 
same author. 

The natural instinct of a fish teaches it to 
fly from man, and we all know that even our 
shadows on the water will frighten away the 
fish and destroy the angler’s hope of success. 
Yet I know a pond full of gold-fish which are 
quite tame and which, when they seo a hu- 
man being at the side of the pond come to- 
wards him, instead of being alarmed. If a 


THE FRIEND. 


nee the least anger, and being evidently 
grateful for the services rendered to him. The 
leg rapidly recovered, and “ Mess” was at his 
master’s country-house when the surgeon 
came to pay his son a visit. No sooner did 
“ Mess” see him than although his injury had 
long been healed, he began to limp, went to 
his old friend, rolled over on his back, and 
held up his leg; nor would he desist until a 
handkerchief had been tied round the leg and 
some water poured over it. Afterwards, when 
he happened to injure a paw, he went of bis 
own acecord to the surgeon, held up the 
damaged limb, and asked for help as plainly 
as if he possessed human language. 

The dog’s premises were false, when he 
must needs have a sound limb dressed, but he 
evidently drew a conclusion from premises, 
and therefore possessed reason. 

It is curious to note how the reason of the 
lower animals suddenly fails where least ex- 
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the room, evidently wishing to hide bis mis- 
take by convincing us that it had been only a 
sham fight from the beginning.” 

The action of the dog here is very human, ° 
and it behaved just as a clever child might be 
expected to do when it had been deceived, 
and was afraid of ridicule. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Espousal to Christ. 


May we not hopefully believe that a fresh 
visitation is being extended to the younger 
members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting at 
the present time! That the offer for a renew- 
ed covenant and deeper baptism is being 
made! and the opportunity is at hand for 
such an espousal to Christ as shall redound to 
his glory, and verify his ancient promise ; 
“T will betroth thee unto me forever; yea, I 
will betroth thee unto me in righteousness, 


little rippling be made on the surface of the|pected. My bull dog, “ Apollo,” an animal of|and in judgment, and in loving-kindness, and 


water, they come crowding to the spot, that 
being the signal for food; and so perfectly 
confiding are they, that they will take bread 
or biscuit out of the hand, and if the hand be 
kept under the water, one or two of the fishes 
will presently be nibbling at each finger. 

The horned toad is a lizard belonging to the 
iguana family, which is found in the plains of 
Colorado and similar localities. It is thickly 
beset with spines, and is sluggish in its move- 
ments. It is easily tamed and makes an in- 
teresting pet. A brother of J. G. Wood, thus 
describes a stratagem adopted by one of these 
lizards which was in his posession, which 
seems to evidence some degree of reasoning 

wer. 

“During the latter part of the day, the sun 
shines through a hole in the shutter of my 


peculiar intellectual powers, once displayed a 
singular example of this sudden failure. 

I was walking out with Apollo as usual at 
my heels, when I met a party of friends, who 
began to ridicule the dog, saying that he was 
of no use except at a dog-fight, and could not 
even fetch or carry. I answered by throw- 
ing a heavy stick over a high park fence. 
Apollo dashed after it. Presently we saw his 
round head come up on the other side of the 
fence, the stick being in his jaws. It was so 
heavy that he could not even get his forelegs 
on the fence, and so he ran along the inside, 
trying to find an outlet. As the fence had 


been recently repaired, he could not find an 
exit, and, straightway set about making one. 


He put down the stick and deliberately bit a 
hole through the fence. He went through 


bed room, and makes a nice warm spot on the |the hole, put his head into the field, took the 
floor alongside one of my portmanteaus, and |stick in his mouth, and tried to pull it after 
on this spot the flies ‘most do congregate ;’|him. As, however, he had grasped it by the 
80 my little pet, who is not quick enough to| middle, the stick naturally resisted his efforts. 
catch the flies in fair chase; climbson the top| I thought the dog would be sure to take 


in mercies: I will even betroth thee unto me 
in faithfulness; and thou shalt know the 
Lord.” 

The following selections, having applica- 
tion to our junior members, are commended 
to their careful perusal and consideration, 
viz. :—“James Dickenson when about eigh- 
teen years of age, was first concerned to 
bear a public testimony. ‘Great,’ says he, 
‘then was my exercise. Seeing the work 
to be very weighty, and looking at my own 
weakness, made me unwilling to give up to 
answer the Lord’s requirings. But the Lord, 
in his great love filled my soul with the emana- 
tions of his power, which strengthened and 
encouraged me, that I was made willing to 
give up in obedience to his divine will. In 
great dread and fear I stood up and bore a 
public testimony in our own meeting, warn- 
ing Friends to be more inward and faithful to 
the manifestations of the Redeemer’s light 
and grace in their souls; and, after I had an- 
swered the requirings of the Lord, I found great 


of the portmanteau, and, lying half on and|the stick by one of its ends, and so pull it|peace flowing in my soul; which so prevailed 


half off, watches his opportunity, and woe to|through; but, instead of doing so, he went 
the unfortunate fly that settles below him;|back into the field, and tore away the fence 
the instant the fly is quiet, the lizard gives a|until he had make a hole large enough for the 


few preliminary curves to the tip of his tail, 
just as a cat does when watching a mouse, 
and then tumbles down bodily upon the heed- 
less fly. I once counted seven flies caught in 
this manner within an hour.” 


stick when held by the middle. 

The following anecdote of @ little Scotch 
terrier, was sent to J. G. Wood, by a lady who 
had great fondness for pets. “ He was, like 
most of his relatives, a capital fellow for 


“T had a friend who possesses a little black | hunting a cat, a rat or a mouse. He was our 
and tan English terrier. His master had the|companion when calling on an old lady, 
misfortune not only to prefer two glasses of| where I thought we could take him without 
grog to one, but greatly to prefer three or four, |any fear of his hunting propensity causing 
with the usual consequences; on one of these'annoyance, as I knew she had no living pet 
occasions he beat his dog severely and from|of any description. We had scarcely entered 
that time the dog, whenever there was a re-|the spacious drawing-room, when from un- 
currence of the fourth tumbler, went and hid|derneath an Indian cabinet at the extreme 
himself, never showing himself until the|end of the room, our dog Pepper saw two 
effects had passed off and his master was re-|large glassy yellow eyes glaring at him with 
stored to sobriety.” more than natural ferocity. Without waiting 

A Scotch terrier dog named “ Mess,” be-|to use his power of scent, he rushed fiercely 
longing to an officer in the army, had so bad!on bis imagined foe, which fell lifeless at his 
a temper, that few persons could handle him |feet, Pepper retreating to our side, hanging 
.Without being bitten. But he was on good |down his tail, and looking more like the van- 
terms with his master’s father, a surgeon, and | quished than the victor. 
condescended toaccompany himonhisrounds,| “Do any of my readers remember those 
sitting in great state on the box. One day/now unmade cats of pasteboard and black vel- 


he fell off as the carriage started, and the|vet texture, now non-existent ornaments of 


wheels went over him, breaking one of his former days? Such was Pepper's foe. Dogs 

He would not allow himself sto be|know well enough when they are the object 
touched, except by the surgeon’s bands; and | of ridicule, and, finding we were all laughing 
to him he was quiet and amenable, allowing at his discomfiture, he returned to the velvet 
his leg to be set and laid in splints without pussy, and in playful mood carried her round 


upon my spirit, that I was bowed down under 
a sense of the Lord’s goodness, and the weight 
of the exervise which I had felt upon me was 
removed.” 

Thomas Story, in narrating somewhat of 
his early religious experience, writes: “I was 
silent before the Lord, as a child not yet 
weaned ; He put words in my mouth, and I 
sang forth his praise with an audible voice. 
I called upon my God out of the great deep; 
He put on bowels of mercy, and had compas- 
sion on me, because his love was infinite, and 
his power without measure. He called for 
my life. and I offered it at his footstool ; but 
He gave it to me as a prey, with unspeakable 
addition. He called for my will, and.I re- 
signed it at his call; but He returned me his 
own in token of his love. He called for the 
world, and I laid it at his feet, with the 
crowns thereof; I withheld them not at the 
beckoning of his hand. But mark the bene- 
fit of exchange! For He gave me, instead of 
earth, a kingdom of eternal peace ; and in lieu 
of the crowns of vanity, a crown of glory.” 
He continues: “They gazed —_ me; the 
said I was mad, distracted, and become a fool; 
they lamented because my freedom came. They 
whispered against me in the vanity of their 
imaginations ; but J inclined mine ear unto the 
whisperings of the Spirit of Truth. 1 said, 
what am I, that I should receive such honor? 
But He removed the mountains out of my 
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way, and by his secret workings pressed me 
forward.” 

Mary Capper, who became a member with 
us through many sore trials and cups of bitter 
sorrow, thus testifies in the 81st year of her 
age :—“ Never did I more appreciate the 
privilege of being joined to a Christian peo- 
ple—to the Society to which I am favored to 
be united by increasing conviction at this day, 
of its pure, unsophisticated, Gospel princi- 
ples.” 


Him in all their ways. My heart rests in the; 
belief that these will not be left to perish| 


our sincerity. 


youth to old age.” 


voice of the Good Shepherd, who instructs the! 
lambs and sheep of bis fold; a stranger's voice 
they will not know nor follow.” 

Sarah Lynes Grubb conveys :—“I bad sweet 
consolation in coming into obedience.” “I 
bave never known an easier way to favor with 
the Lord of life and glory, than that of pas- 
sive submission to all his holy will concern- 
ing me, even under dispensations most prov- 
ing and mortifying to the fleshly mind.” 
“Oh! for our dear young people daring to be 


right! then should we soon have a precious| 
revival in our religious Society, and it would| 
shine forth in ancient lustre and beauty ; the|land—will they therefore love Christ? Will 


gold that has become dim would resume its 
true brightness, and the fine gold that is 
changed, its original splendor, to the praise 
of the great and everlasting name of Him, 
who was magnified over all amongst our fore- 
fathers.” ; 

John Barclay in his 18th year wrote :— 
“The first thing that I would recommend to 
any one seriously inclined is, that he should 
not quench or stifle in any manner the pre- 
cious spark, which the Lord in infinite com- 
passion, has kindled within him. O! let such 
an one do nothing that is likely to impede 
the growth of this divine seed of grace with- 
in. Let not any one deny to his own soul the 
nourishment which is to support it ; for though 
the world esteem him very lightly, and even 
ridicule him, yet, if his own oa condemn 
ome not, then has he confidence towards 

rO ve 


The following is an advisory minute from| Home.—I know a good man who was long in 
“A very ten-| moderate circumstances, and has now grown 
der solicitude has been felt for ourdear young|ricb. Just lately, he moved into a handsome 
Friends that, through an entire yielding of| house, on a handsome street. There is a con- 
themselves to the convicting, cleansing, trans-|tradictoriness in his position which continu- 
forming power of the Lord’s Holy Spirit, they| ally strikes me. 
may experience it to be a light to their path,| naturally be thought of as living for God's 
and a wall of defence both on the right hand|service; bere, not without an effort. There- 
You may have your varied|fore, there he could be strict and yet like 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


and on the left. 
temptations and sources of disquietude, your 
anxieties, your conflicts, with the manifold 
allurements of the world to contend with, 
which come more or less to all ; but be assured, 
that as you are induced to deny yourselves, 
and to take npon you a cross that crucifies to 
the world, and whereby also the world is 
crucified to you, your merciful loving Saviour 
and faithful High Priest will give you power 
to overcome one after another the closely be- 
setting sins that war against the soul, and as 


obedience keeps pace with knowledge to the 
law of the Lord inwardly revealed, He will 
finally give you a victory which will abund- 
antly make up for all the tribulations you are 
called to endure for the Gospel’s sake. 
on then, we entreat you, dear young Friends, 
who have heard the voice of the Lord in your 
streets, and have in measure yielded to the 
heavenly visitations of his love. 
the narrow way of obedience to Him who 
“My simple, yet reverent testimony|died for you; and in the footsteps of the flock 
is to the marvellous love of God, in Christ|/of his companions. 
Jesus, as the guide of youth, and the staff of|Christian principles and testimonies of the 
lengthened years, to those who acknowledge| Society of which you are members; be not 
ashamed to acknowledge Christ before men ; 
but upon all occasions, from motives of love 
through ignorance. Obedience is the test of|and obedience to Him who was despised and 
Acknowledge God in all thy| rejected of men, and who endured the cross 
ways, and He will direct thy steps aright from|for our sakes, scrupulously maintain them ; 
“When we are faithful in| being willing to suffer shame, if need be, in 
the little, the way is made for farther mani-|their practical exemplification and support. 
festations of the Divine will concerning us.|So will you become well-instructed scholars in 
If I know any thing of true peace, it is in|Christ’s school, and grow from stature to sta- 
simple childlike obedience to the still small|ture in the saving knowledge of Him, which 















trying to act as a steward of God, ine 
ten-fold when this first step into showy livig 
is taken. Dy 
And, after all, it is chiefly a disadvantage, 
The older children move into a set of friends 
less to be desired ; at least, they do fo - 
and probably a real change gradually takes 
place. The little children begin their knowl. 
edge of life in the midst of this circle, and no 
ordinary care can attach them only to the 
best and truest.—M. Miller in Nat. Saption 5 
Romanists vs. Protestants. —T he missionaries 
of the English Church Missionary Society ig 
the Krishnagar district in India, some time 
ago were much annoyed by the proselytizi 
efforts of the Romanists among their native 
members. On asking one of the priests w 
they came to disturb a Christian community, 
instead of seeking the perishing heathen, they 
received this reply: “We do not go to the 
heathen, for we think they may possibly be 
saved by the light of reason; but we are sure 
that you, as Protestants, must perish, and so 
we come to you!” f 
Effect of Ritualism.—In ritualistic obsery 
_jance the substance is lost or weakened in the. 
shadow, the spirit in the form; the truth ig” 
buried under the letter and tradition; the 
Christ is veiled under the crucifix ; the Ma. 
donna worshipped instead of the Son; the 
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is life eternal. 
7th month 3rd, 1882. 











For ‘‘ 
Religious Items, &. 


War a Stumbling-block to the Heathen.— 
Here comes another Christianity which has|truth is covered, rather than manifested. ~ 
lately displayed itself to many heathen na-| The danger is that “the simplicity that 
tions. It comes with a Bible in its knapsack is in Christ may be corrupted,” that origin 
and the Martini-Henry rifle in its hand. Of ality and the freedom and help of the Holy” 
course these poor heathen know nothing, Ghost may be ignored. 
about our political combinations, but they| The ceremonies of Christianity, as given 
suppose that Christians are invading theirjus by Christ and his apostles, were of the 
simplest and most limited character. Our 
they receive Christianity coming in such|sacramental ceremonies were not prescribed” 
guise? If they do not, small blame can we nor practised by Christ and his apostles. 7 
pour upon them, they will only be acting ac-| Lord King, in his “Primitive Church,” 
cording to the light of reason and common|shows the early practice close up to the apos 
sense. If there shall ever come a Christianity |tolic times. He says: “The bishop or minis” 
which suffereth long and is kind, which doeth | ter used no arbitrary form of prayer, ri 
no evil but seeketh good to its neighbor,|one that officiated delivered himself in ‘ 
which teacheth love to God and love to man;|terms as best pleased him, and varied his” 
which seeketh not its own, but lays itself out petitions according to present circumstances” 
for others, then I do not say that an ungodly|and emergencies.” The adoption of prescribed” 
world will be enamoured of it if left to itself,|forms and ceremonies was an innovation—@” 
but I do believe that the Spirit of God will go|fungous excrescence. It was a sacerdotal 
forth with it, and will convince men of sin, and | policy. © 
of righteousness and of judgment, and then| The enjoining the use of the Lord’s prayer | 
shall the scattered family of Adam accept the|as a stereotyped form was the nucleus of thi 
one true faith, and enter into a league of unity|vast system of ritualism now so prevalent im 
with each other, and there shall be glory to| Romish and ultra-Episcopal churches—a prac 
God in the highest, on earth peace, good-will|tice never intended by our Lord, and not 
towards men.—C. H. Spurgeon. practised by the early Christians, especially” 

The Inexpediency for Christians of a Showy|after Pentecost. § 


The Friend,”’ 























































For ‘The Friend.” _ 
Natural History, Science, &. 
Attempt to measure the temperature of melted” 
lava in the Volcano of Kilauea.—A pyrometet, 
sent out by Professor J. D. Dana, was pub 
into my hands to measure the heat of melted. 
lava. I had taken it with me twice to 
crater unsuccessfully, the fusion being 
deep in the lake to be reached. I ha > 
sent it up by others, with instructions, hopin 
to get it inserted, but failing, I went up 
with my friend Dr. Lafon. We descended 
the crater and travelled south about t 
miles, when a vast mound like a trun 
cone rose before us. Not recognizin 
elevation, I said to my companion, “This ™ 





















In the old home, he might 











others; here not, but only by a constant re- 
buffing of people. The families in this row 
live high and fast, and the new comers are 
supposed to do the same; so that a long 
course of drawing-back will be needed to es- 
tablish the contrary in the public mind. But 
living in a state of saying No, is not con- 
sidered pleasant. Why courtit? It was com- 
paratively easy before to dress plainly. It}a new feature in the crater; I have not sé 
was comparatively easy to spend money only|it before. It is about where the lake used 
where it would do most good. The strain of|be; but let us pass over it, and we sha 
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bly find the lake on the other side.” | that is impossible for any medicinal property |ciples and practices of our worthy predeces- 


ith the instrument in band, we began to|whatever to be imparted by this boasted |sors in religious profession. 


Her thoughts at 


ascend the elevation on an angle of about|remedy, except what comes from the vera time had been turned to the neglect by 


twenty degrees. When half-way up, there|water, which is itself very healing when used 


some of our members of the ancient testimony 


came over a splash of burning lava, which|in this way, as we have demonstrated in|against the observance of public fasts and so- 


fell near our feet. Our hair was electrified, | hundreds of cases. 
and we retreated in haste. 


Going to alittle distance, we mounted an ex-|companied by what the manufacturers are 


called “ Holy-Days,” which Friends in the be- 
“The ‘Compound Oxygen’ is usually ac-|ginning were careful to maintain. 


The ground of our objections to such ob- 


tinct cone which overlooked the eminence we} pleased to call «Oxygen Aque,’ which they servances is briefly set forth in the London 
had left, when lo! to our amazement, it was|recommend their patients to take as an aid| Book of Discipline as follows: 


the great South Lake of Fire, no longer, as|to digestion. The analysis of this showed it 
often, cne to two hundred feet below us, but|/to contain nothing but water. 

risen to a level of about twenty-five feet above|careful tests revealed nothing else. 
the surrounding plain, and contained by a 


The most/abstain from the o 
without a divine direction, for the religious 
“Now we have done our duty. If any of;commemoration of particular events, or for 


“ We have thought it right, as a society, to 
. gat, J) 
servance of days set apart, 


circular dam of cooled lava some three miles|our readers wish to pay sixteen dollars a pint'national humiliation under peculiar trials. 
jncircumference. The scene was awful. Over|for water, they are at liberty todoso. There| We consider the dictation, by man, of specific 
all that high and extended surface the fiery|are some people who enjoy the luxury of acts of worship, as opposed to those views of 


billows were surging and dashing with in-|being humbugged to such a degree that we} 
tense seething and mutterings and hissings.; have no doubt some will be induced to squan-| 
The whole surface was in ebullition ; and now|der a few of their bard earned dollars by see-| 
and then large blisters, many feet in length,|ing this exposure of this wretched fraud.” | 
viscous films, of the consistency of glutinous} fect of physical over-work—The Jewish 
matter, would rise in gigantic bubbles, created | Race-—There is no evidence anywhere that 
by the lifting gases, and then burst and dis-|the greater culture of the physical strength 
— bas favored the longevity of an individual or 

e were struck with amazement; and the|the vital tenacity of a race. The observa- 
question was, Shall we again venture near/|tions made by physicians respecting excessive 
that awful furnace? We could frequently|physical exercise and the maladies incident 


| 


see the lava flood spilling over the rim like a 


to it, admit of but one interpretation, viz., 


the spirituality of true worship, which it is 
our duty and privilege to hold. The public 
commemoration of important events in the 
church, on certain specific days, arose and in- 
creased as the simplicity of Christianity de- 
clined ; and though they bore the semblance 
of piety, and have doubtless often been ob- 
served with sincerity, yet they tended greatly 
to draw men from the constant duties and 
simple worship which Christianity enjoined ; 
and led to a dependence on occasional exer- 
cises and imposing services. 


that such exercise ensures premature decay| “The appointment of days for national 
and early death. The facts elicited from the humiliation, by the civil government, we con- 
vital statistics of England, France and Prussia sider to be liable to the preceding, and to 


boiling cauldron ; and what if the encircling 
dam ould burst, and pour its deluge of fiery 


ruin over all the surrounding area! But un- 


willing to fail in our experiment, we came 
down from the cone, and carefully, and with 
eyes agaze, began to ascend the wall. Again 
and again we were driven back by thesplashes 
ofred hot lava. We persevered, and watch- 
ing and dodging the spittings, I was at last 
able to reach so near the top of the dam as 
to thrust the pyrometer through the thin 
part of the upper rim, when out burst a gory 
stream of lava, and we ran down to await 
the time of the withdrawal of the instrument. 
The shaft of the pyrometer was about four 
feet long, with a socket, into which I had 
firmly fastened a ten-foot pole. When at last 
we grasped the pole and pulled, the strength 
of four strong arms could not dislodge the 
pyrometer. We pulled and pulled until the 

le was wrenched from the socket. The 
instrument was fast beyond recovery, and 
keen regret we left it in the hardened 

va. 

We turned to retreat from the crater, and 
before we had reached the upper brim, we 
looked back, and saw the awful lake empty- 
ing itself at two points, one of which appeared 
tobe in the very place where we had stood 
only balfan hour before. The whole southern 
portion of the crater was a sea of liquid fire, 
covering, as I estimated, about two square 
miles, with a probable depth of three feet.— 
Titus Coan’s Life in Hawaii. 

Nostrums Analyzed.—Prof. Prescott, of the 

hiversity of Michigan, finds that some of 
the medicines sold as “ Compound oxygen,” 
“Oxygen aque,” &c., consist mainly of water, 
With a slight percentage of nitrate of am- 
Monium and nitrate of lead. The editor of 
Good Health who had sent the samples for 
analysis says : 

. “It should be recollected that this solution 
8 to be used by inhalation, a tea-spoonful 
being added to a small quantity of warm 
Water, through which air is drawn by means 

a glass tube. Neither of the substances 
Contained in the solution are volatile at the 
temperature at which the solution is used, so 


ET 
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show that the removal of excessive physical other objections.” 
endurance tends to health and length of life. | The Discipline and Advices of Philadelphia 
The most striking fact of this kind is afforded | Yearly Meeting contain similar paragraphs. 
in the history of the Jewish race. In no period| From the Book of Advices we quote the fol- 
in the history of this wonderful people since |lowing: 

their dispersion, do we discover the faintest} ‘“ We are also religiously restrained from 
approach to any system amongst them tend-'shutting up our doors, windows and shops 
ing to the studied development of physical | "pon such days as are appointed to desire a 
capacity. During their most severe persecu- | blessing upon, and success to, the arms of the 
tions nothing told so strongly against them | kingdom or commonwealth under which we 
as their apparent feebleness of body. And/live; nor can we give thanks, or illuminate 
yet the broad truth stands forth, that this|the windows of our houses, for victories ob- 
race has not only endured the oppression of tained by the effusion of blood; for believing 
centuries without being lost, but as it exists|that strife and contention, with every thing 
now, scattered bere and there over the earth, | built thereon, shall come to an end, the con- 
in different countries and amongst the most/|tinuance of those occasions must, to the truly 
varied social and natural conditions, it is of,Christian mind, be cause of deep mourning.” 
all civilized races the first in vitality. It re-| George Fox declares that when he was sent 
mains a more numerous people, in its totality, |forth into the world to preach the everlasting 
than ever; a people still presenting a more/gospel and kingdom of our Lord, part of his 
tenacious life than its neighbors, and showing | mission was to bring people off from “their 
as it is relieved of the cruel restraints long|holy-days (so-called) and all their vain tra- 
forced on it, the continuance also of mental |ditions, which they had got up since the 
force and of commanding genius, in art, in| Apostles’ days, which the Lord’s power was 
letters, in politics, in commerce, and in science. | against.” 
—Dr. B. W. Richardson. 
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We have received the first number of The 

rarragansett Historical Register, published by 

the Narragansett Historical Publishing Com- 
pany of Hamilton, R. I. 

Its object is to collect the scattered frag- 
CC _——_ nts of information relating to the history 
We have received a communication from a|of Southern Rhode Island, and preserve them 
friend, whose attention was arrested by a re-|from-oblivion. The leading article in the pre- 
mark contained in an article, headed “Signs|sent number is entitled “ Narragansett’s place 
of the Times” published in a late number of;in Rhode Island History.” It attempts to 
“The Friend,” fo the effect that self-denial is|show, and is apparently successful in the at- 
the very corner-stone of practical Christianity.|tempt, that the hostility to Roger Williams 
In reflecting upon this, our correspondent/and his Rhode Island settlement by the other 
has been led to fear, that some may have|four New England colonies in early times, 
their attention much turned to the doings of|was largely due to the opposition which he 
others, and may be employed as “ keepers of| made to the seizure of the Indian lands with- 
their vineyards,” while “their own vine-jout compensation. George Bancroft, in his 
yards” may be neglected through not dwell-|history of the United States, thus describes 
ing in that self-denying spirit which would|the Puritan settlers of New England : 
lead them to a faithful support of the prin-| “The maritime adventurers of those early 
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days, joining the principles of bigots with the| about 500,000 acres, It has also purchased 225,000,000 


boldness of heroes and pirates, considered the 
wealth of the countries they might conquer 
as their lawful plunder ; and the inhabitants, 
if Christians, their subjects—if infidels, their 
slaves.” 

These maritime adventurers, the article 
says, had no other capital stock than the value 
of the land ; and the Christian doctrine of jus- 
tice to the natives, preached by Williams, 
would be entirely subversive of their pecuni- 
ary interests. This explains the statement 
of John Quincy Adams that this doctrine was 
treason to the colony, and a justification for 
Roger Williams’ banishment. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unrzep Strates.—In the United States Senate, the 
bill to prevent and punish counterfeiting within the 
United States of foreign notes and bonds was reported 
and passed. The River and Harbor bill passed, as did 
also the Naval Appropriation bill, with important 
amendments previously adopted. Senator Lapham, 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations, offered a 
resolution, which was adopted, for the appointment of 
five members of the committee to sit in conjunction 
with the Fish Commission for the purpose of investi- 

ting the charge that the vessels engaged in the catch- 
ing of fish for the manufacture of oil and fertilizers were 
seriously interfering with the food fisheries on the At- 
lantic coast. The committee is to sit during the recess, 
and have power to send for persons and papers. 

In the House, the Senate bill for the publication of the} 
tenth census was passed. It appropriates $678,000 for 
the printing of additional copies of the reports on popu- 
lation, agriculture, manufactures and mechanics, fish | 
and fisheries, history of the national loan and the com- | 
pendium of the census, and provides for the distribution | 
of complete sets of these reports to libraries and other 
public institutions throughout the country ; their allot: | 
ment to Congressmen (to be distributed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior), each Senator to be entitled to 
order fifteen and each Representative ten sets. The’ 
Senate bill giving the right of way to the St. Louis and 
San Francisco Railroad Company through the lands of, 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians was discussed at} 
some length. Buck, of Connecticut, offered an amend- 
ment providing that the act shall not go into effect with-| 
out the consent of the Choctaw Nation. Lost—yeas 43, ! 
nays 116. The bill then passed. 


feet of timber in the Northern Peninsula, which gives 
it the control of the largest body of pine in Michigan. 
In the gold belt of Georgia there are now nearly 
eighty gold mills at work. A fair estimate 
probable yield of the belt as three millions of dollars in 


Arabi Pasha has repeated his declaration that he 
would not injure the canal as long as there wag no 
foreign occupation. 

A despatch from Ismailia states that the communigs. 


ives the|tions between De Lesseps and Arabi Pasha were merely 


to assure the safe emigration of 120 Greek 


1882, with a reasonable prospect of doubling this out-|some invalids and some Sisters of Charity. De Lesseps 
will 


put in 1883. Some of the deposits are so easily worked 
that the cost of mining and milling the ore is given at 
twenty-five cents per ton. 

The number of deaths in Philadelphia for the week 
ending Seventh month 29th, was 540, as compared 
with 495 for the previous week, and 446 for the corre- 
sponding week of last year. Of these, 166 died of 
cholera infantum, 51 from consumption, 28 from ma- 
rasmus, 25 from convulsions, 17 from inflammation of 
stomach and bowels and 13 from diphtheria. Two 
eee and eighty-seven were two years of age and 
under. 

In New York city the number of deaths was reported 
to be 1217. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 3}’s, 101$ a 102; 43's, 115; 4’s, 
1204 ; currency 6’s, 133. 

Cotton remains about the same as last quoted. Sales 
of middlings are reported at 13} a 13} cts. per Ib. for 
uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white, 6} cts. for export, and 
7} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is steady for choice, sound lots; dull for low 
grades. Sales of 2000 barrels, including extras, at 
$3.50 a $4; sour at $4.50 a $5; Minnesota extras, at 
$5.50 a $6.25 for clear, and at $6.25 a $6.50 for straight; 
Pennsylvania extra family at $5.25 a $5.50; western 
do. do. at $6 a $6.50, and patents at $7.25 a $8. Rye 
flour is dull at $3.874 a $4 per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheat is unsettled and lower. Sales of 
11,000 bushels Southern red and amber at $1.12 a 
$1.14. Rye—none offering. Corn.—Local lots are in 
fair request and firm. Options are dull and weak. 
Sales of 8000 bushels, including sail yellow, at 91 cts. ; 
do. mixed, at 90 a 91 cts.; steamer at 90 cts.; No. 3 


at 884 a 89} cts. Oats are in fair demand. Sales of |fire was outside the Euro 


9000 bushels, including white, at 72 a 74 cts., and re- 
jected mixed at 71 cts. 

Hay and Straw Market, for week ending 7th mo. 
29th, 1882.—Loads of hay, 253; loads of straw, 47. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, $1.05 
to $1.15 per 100 pounds; mixed, 95 cts. to $1.05 per 
100 pounds ; straw, 65 to 75 cts. per 100 pounds. New 
hay 20 cts. below the above prices. 

Beef cattle were unsettled and lower: 3700 head 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 4 a 8 cts. per 
pound, as to condition. 

Sheep were rather lower; 14,000 head arrived and 


believes that the neutrality of the Suez Canal will not 
be violated by the Egyptians, if it is respected by 
Europeans, ae 

The Porte has received a petition signed by 2999 
aren notables requesting the Sultan not to ratify 
the dismissal of Arabi Pasha by the Khedive. 

The Sultan received Dervisch Pasha, on his return 
from Egypt, very coldly, and complained that he did 
not persuade Admiral Seymour to delay the bombard- 
ment. 

Arabi Pasha has written a letter to Ali Moubarak 
Pasha stating that he (Arabi) is only the General in 
command of the Egyptian forces, a provisional govern- 
ment having been formed at Cairo, with a National 
Assembly of 300 members. 

A despatch from Alexandria states that Arabi has 
proclaimed a holy war and denounced the Khedive as 
a traitor to Egypt, purchased with Christian gold, and 
now engaged in the attempt of turning over the land of 
Egypt to Christian speculation. He has ordered that 
any one caught within his lines with a copy of the 
Khedive’s proclamation, offering amnesty to returning 
rebels, shall be proclaimed an outlaw and shot. 

Port Said, 7th mo. 29th.—The latest news from the 
interior is to the effect that the chiefs of the Bedouin 
tribes, who previously have favored the legitimate 
Government, have submitted to the rebels, and thata 
perfect understanding exists between them. It is said 
that the Bedouins have undertaken to furnish 60,00 
7 the chiefs remaining as hostages in Arabi Pasha’s 

ands. 

London, 7th mo. 27th.—A despatch to the Daily New, 
dated off Alexandria, says: A tremendous confi i 
broke out in Alexandria at 2 o’clock this morning. The 
n quarter, and was con 
to a native block of buildings near Zaptieth, which were 
found to have been fired by Arabs. After a few hours 
the fire was got under control. 

A despatch to the Manchester Guardian from Alex- 
andria, states that persons competent to judge believe 
[that half the cotton crop of Egypt will be lost, and als 
the greater part of the wheat crop of Lower Egypt, ia 
consequence of neglect of irrigation. 

Thirty-two cases of a disease presenting all the symp 
toms of yellow fever have been reported in Mata 
Mexico, since the 28th ult. Eight deaths have occu 
the victims suffering from black vomit. All the towns 


he President has proclaimed the ratification of the|sold at the different yards at 3 a 4§ cts. and lambs at|on the Lower Rio Grande have quarantined 


treaty between the United States, Switzerland and 
other countries, known as the “ Red Cross Convention.” 


I" a 7} cts. per lb. as to condition. 


Hogs were in demand and firmly held ; 3100 head 


It provides for the neutrality and protection of agents! arrived and sold at the different yards at 11} a 12 cts. 


of the Red Cross Society while engaged in relieving 
sufferers from war, pestilence, famineand other national 
calamities. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs is informed that 


| per lb., as to quality. 


Foreicn.—A despatch to the News from Dublin 
states that the weather in Ireland has improved con- 
siderably during the past few days. Though the potato 


Matamoras, and also against Brownsville, on the Tera 
side of the river. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from John M. Sheppard, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
56; from Deborah Satterthwaite, N. J., $2.10, vol. 56; 
from Stephen M. Trimble, Pa., $2.10, vol. 56, and for 


200 Indians left the Yakima Reservation in Washing-| blight has appeared in badly drained ground, there is|Dr. Samuel Trimble, $2.10, vol. 56, and Ann M 


ton Territory a few days ago, and crossed the Columbia 
River, going southward. The Warm Spring Indians 


a fine crop in most parts of the country. 
Emigration from Germany to America thus far this 


| 


Wetherill, $2, vol. 56; from Charlotte H. Holli 
head, Pa., $2, vol. 56; from Joseph Waring, 


are co-operating with them, the objective point being) year has decreased by ten thousand as compared with |$2.10, to No. 23, vol. 57, and for — Pollard, Joha 


supposed to be the Winnemucca Reservation, from 
which they were removed two years ago. 

Reports from 293 points in the country traversed by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad and its 
branches, state that there is “a large wheat yield, a half 
crop of corn, and the largest oat crop ever known.” 

Forest fires near East Tawas, Michigan, continue 
without apparent abatement, and at last accounts the 
village of Seneeie was threatened. It is reported that 
horses, cattle and other stock have perished. 

Hecker’s immense flour mills, on Cherry street, New 
York, were destroyed by fire on Second-day last, with 
the adjoining stables and tenement houses, and the 
spice mill of Sanger, Beers & Co. The total loss is es- 
timated at $1,250,000. 


rge numbers of hogs are reported to be dying of|stantinople says: “M.Onou, the Russian representa- 


the hog cholera in McLean county, Illinois. 
The Governor of Iowa on Seventh-day issued a pro- 


the same period of 1881. 
The French Cabinet having demanded of the Cham- 


Moore, Henry Sutton, Jesse Stover, Henry S. Moore 
and David C. Henderson, $2.10 each, vol. 56; from Eé 


bers a credit for the protection of the Suez Canal, on the| ward Marshall, City, $2, vol. 56, and for Jesse Haines 
| 28th ult. De Freycinet made a speech strenuonsly ad-|and Sarah E. Haines, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 56; from 
vocating the measure. In concluding his remarks De|Mary Hall, England, 103., vol. 56, and for William 
Freycinet said: ‘‘ The Government makes a direct ap-|Hali, John H. Walker, and John Little, 10s. each, vok 

al to the confidence of the Chamber. In this the|56; from George P. Stokes, N. J., $2.10, vol. 56, and 

inisters are unanimous.” Notwithstanding De Frey-|for Ann Jess, City, $2, vol. 56. 

cinet’s appeal, the Chamber by a vote of 450 to 75, re- ; i 4 

jected the credit demanded by the Government. After| Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will ad 
the vote the Ministers went to the Elysée and tendered |@ppear in the Receipts until the following week. 

their resignations to President Grévy.. He requested ease 

them to continue to transact the business of their offices} NOTICE TO TEACHERS, PARENTS AND 
pending the appointment of their successors. OTHERS. 

A despatch to Reuter’s Telegram Company from Con-| The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education 
laced a book at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch 
tive, informed the Conference that Russia considered | Philadelphia, where applications from teachers 
the Egyptian question divided into two distinct parts, |ing situations, and committees who desire to e 


clamation declaring the result of the election in that| and that he was instructed to participate in the deltbera- | teachers among Friends, may be recorded. 


State on the adoption of the Prohibition amendment, 


and commanding all persons to govern themselves ac-| under discussion. 


tions only when the question of the Suez Canal was 


Please give address, and full particulars. 
In consequence of this declaration 


Exuiston P. Morris, Clerk. 


cording: 155,436 votes were cast for the amendment,| the Conference is considered terminated.” 


and 125,677 against ; majority for amendment, 29,759. 


The American Lumber Company, whose headquar-|spatch from Ismaila says that the British Admiral has 
I from the Detroit,| declared that he will not land troops unless in company 
lroad Company the stand-| with the French. 


ters are in Toronto, has purch 


Mackinac and Marquette 


A Times despatch from Constantinople says: A de- FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C, HALL, Mt 


De Lesseps, on hearing this, de-} Applications for the Admission of Patients may 


ing pine on its entire land grant, except in Mackinac] clared to the Notables, that as long as he remained no| made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Be 


county and the east part o 


Chippewa county, in all! French troops would be landed. 


Managers. 
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